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CONCERNING CO-OPERATION. 


Your Town Will Learn the Facts, Whether 
You Tell Them or Not. 





“If your municipality, the State, or the Nation 
was responsible for the storekeeping in your town, 
there would be just as many stores as there are 
post-offices.” 

That truth will, within the next year or so, 
become apparent to every one. 

The first store in any community, intelli- 
gently organized and unselfishly conducted, 
under ideally co-operative conditions, must, 
sooner or later, absorb all of the distributive 
business of the place. 

That merchant, in any community, who is 
first to realize what folks will do when they 
begin to understand about competitive waste 
and co-operative economy, and who is first to 
begin spreading the truth, will, if he goes 
about the matter with vigor, enthusiasm and 
wisdom, become, for a while at least, the fore- 
most man of his town. His purpose for tell- 
ing his townfolks the plain truths about co- 
operation and competition may be inspired by 
nothing but selfishness—and in tbe outset 
every one acquainted with his past life and 
real character may suspect his motives, but 
the Truth is True, no matter who utters it, 
and its persistent statement and re-statement, 
especially when it has an economic basis and 
bearing, must finally gain for it, and for him 
who promulgates it, public attention and ap- 
proval. To deny this, throws reason out of 
court. To admit the force of what has been 
said leaves no excuse for inaction. 

When a majority or even an influential 
minority of any community begin to calculate 
what it costs them to maintain one unneces- 
sary store for one year, and see what, when 
measured by human toil, the awful waste of 
many unnecessary stores for many years means 
to them, they will be sure to ask the merchants 
of that place some very pointed questions— 
uncomfortable questions, like these: 

SOME UNCOMFORTABLE QUESTIONS. 

«s Why have you not told us, your neighbors 
and fellow-townfolks, that if we owned one 
store co-operatively, we would have saved as a 
community what it has cost to maintain all of 
the other stores?” ‘ 

«How long have you known these facts?” 

«How much money have you made each 
year by not telling us?” 

«¢ How does that amount compare with what 
we, your neighbors, whom you were serving 
professionally, have unknowingly been de- 
prived of ?” 

«If you had told us the facts, would not we 
have willingly paid you, each year, more to 
manage a co-operatively owned store than the 
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net income of your privately owned business?” 

«In what way has God, your heavenly 
Father, and we, His other children, your 
brothers and sisters, been benefited by your 
having lived ?” 

Bear in mind the advantages of co-operation 
to yourself and your community and the inev- 
itable consequences which will follow if some 
one else forestals your initiative. 

Keep thinking steadily, and it won’t be long 
before you will be able to look into a mirror 
and see the reflection of a man determined to 
do the heroic thing, no matter how many diffi- 
culties seem to stand in the way. 

THREE POSSIBLE ATTITUDES. 

You may be staggered by the immensity of 
the problem, you may be puzzled by thoughts 
about your business, your property, yourself, 
you may seek excuse on the what-can-one-man- 
do plea, but when you sum up the whole situ- 
ation you must choose to be governed by what 
one of these three words stand for: Indiffer- 
ence, Opposition or Obedience. With the wel- 
fare of your community and that of the rest of 
the world, your own self-respect and your right 
relationship with God in the balance awaiting 
your action, we believe your choice will be 
obedience. 

The Right Relationship League is a Na- 
tional organization for social service. Recog- 
nizing the fearful waste which attends the 
competitive system of distribution, it hhs 
formulated plans which will help retail mer- 
chants change their stores from private to 
co-operative ownership. It has been thought 
wise not to print the plans, but any retailer 
who gives evidence of an honest purpose to 
make his business co-operative may obtain full 
details, without cost, by visiting R. R. L. head- 
quarters at Chicago. Before coming, each mer- 
chant should correspond about the matter, and 
arrange the time of his visit so as to suit the 
convenience of the «* League.” 

Remember that merchants from all over the 
country are corresponding and arranging for 
interviews. Remember, also, that members of 
the League Council make no charge for their 
time or advice. They receive no salaries for 
their work. They are willing to help you serve 
your community for conscience sake. 

Annual auxiliary members of the Right Re- 
lationship League (you are invited to become 
one) pay one dollar a year, but the one dollar 
will be more than offset by printed Jeaflets 
issued from time to time, all of which you will 
receive post-paid if you become a one-dollar 
auxiliary member. 


RIGHT RELATIONSHIP LEAGUE. 
Rooms 903, 905 and 907, 
237 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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DECEMBER 15, 1898,_ SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO’S GREAT CRISIS. 


Earnest Action in the Seventeenth Ward Against 
the Threatened Outrage by the Street 


Railroad Companies. 


That one of the congested river wards can be 
relied upon to take a stand for municipal right- 
eousness whenever the issue is clearly pre- 
sented, has been splendidly attested by the 
attitude of the citizens of the Seventeenth 
Ward of Chicago toward the ordinances intro- 
duced under the Allen Law for the extension 
of the franchises of the Chicago street railroad 
companies for fifty years. As the campaign 
against this nefarious measure progresses, it 
becomes more and more evident that the peo- 
ple of the poorer districts are unalterably op- 
posed to the confiscation by these corporations 
of the rights of an unborn generation to equi- 
table terms of street transportation. 

A joint meeting was called on Friday even- 
ing, December 9, by the residents of Chicago 
Commons, of the Seventeenth Ward council of 
the Civic Federation and the Men’s Neighbor- 
hood League, and under their joint auspices a 
mass-meeting of the citizens of the ward was 
held in Aurora Hall on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 11. This meeting, though hastily sum- 
moned, was largely attended and unmistakably 
showed the temper of the people to be not only 
very strongly against the long-time extension 
of the street-car franchises, but to be quite 
surprisingly ready for municipal ownership 
and operation. Resolutions demanding the re- 
peal of the Allen Law were passed, municipal 
ownership was favored, and a committee was 
appointed to convey to the aldermen of the 
ward the sense of the meeting. 

In addition to this action, it is probable that 
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a permanent civic club will be formed in the 
ward, for the organization of the progressive 
element, and for action in directions looking 
to the betterment of municipal conditions un- 
der a definite municipal program. 

As THE CoMMONS goes to press we are able to 
record the defeat of the boodlers in their first 
skirmish in the City Council, and to express 
our great satisfaction in the fact that the in- 
itiative in the move which resulted in their 
defeat was offered by Alderman James Walsh, 
of the Seventeenth Ward, whose election 1he 
settlement and its friends worked hard to ac- 
complish. Mr. Walsh receives the hearty con- 
gratulations of the citizens of the ward. 


STORY OF CHICAGO COMMONS. 


BY JOHN P. GAVIT. 


People almost always ask, when we try to 
tell them the simple story of the founding and 
progress of the social settlement called Chi- 
cago Commons, how the neighbors received 
us. ‘Do the people among whom you live 
welcome your efforts in their behalf and ap- 
preciate what you are doing for them, or do 
they regard you with suspicion as interlopers?”’ 
And the very asking of the question shows 
how far we have drifted from the old-time 
spontaneity of neighborly relations and mutual 
human confidence, and how hard it is for well- 
to-do folk to think of their poorer brethren of 
the crowded quarters as having the same feel- 
ings and impulses as themselves. 

When Professor Taylor first visited the two 
brothers who controlled the renting of the 
great house in which the settlement is now 
located, an odd conversation took place. «*Now, 
Professor,’’ said one of them, ** before we can 
lease this property to you, a few matters must 
be understood. There are some purposes for 
which this property cannot be used.” 

Anybody can be a * Professor,” nowadays in 
Chicago, and the brothers had no means of 
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knowing whether the tall, black-clothed man 
of inscrutable countenance with whom they 
talked was a professor of boot-blacking, hair- 
cutting, dancing, tight-rope walking, or the 
mixing of drinks. 

««Indeed?”’ responded the Professor, ‘‘and 
what are the purposes tabooed?” The house 
was used at that time, the front part for a Ger- 
man sailors’ boarding-house, the rear as densely 
packed Italian tenement. 

«Well, you must not open a saloon there.” 

«*No, I don’t waut it for a saloon.” 

«s Nor & dance-hall ” 

«¢ No, I shall not open a dance-hall.” 

‘sNor for a gambling-house.” 

«:T have no intention of opening a gambling- 
house.” 

‘©A hospital, perhaps?” 

‘¢No, I don’t want to open a hospital.” 

ss Well, what are you going to use it for?” 

*¢ To live in.” 

«Yes, but how are you going to make your 
money out of it?” 

«‘ Don’t expect to make money out of it.” 

«JT mean, how are you going to get your ex- 
pense back?” 

‘‘Don't expect to get it back.” 

«s What is there in it for you, then?” 

« Nothing—except a home.” 

«Do you mean that you are going to live 
there ?” 

“Exactly.” 

«Do you mean to say that you people, who 
could live on Ashland Boulevard, are going to 
make your home deliberately down here among 
the Italians and Polacks, in this dirt and 
smoke?” 

«« That is precisely what I mean.” 

«¢ And not to have any home but this ?” 

ss That exactly.” 

The young man looked at the Professor a 
long time, and then, turning to his brother, 
exclaimed: ‘Well, brother, there are such 
people in the world, I suppose, but this is the 
first one I ever saw!” 

And with the neighborhood it was precisely 
the same. It was inconceivable to the aver- 
age person that a group of people, having had 
some advantages of education and social privi- 
lege, and having something of cash power to 
separate them from the fellow-humans who 

had been denied those privileges, should of 
their own free will and accord ignore ordinary 
social distinctions and deliberately choose 
their place of residence among the congestion 
of the disinherited. That any man who could 
live where there are good air, clean streets, 
green lawns, well-dressed passers-by, should 
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voluntarily share humble surroundings and 
the pressure of municipal misrule and admin- 
istrative discrimination, making his home, his 
citizenship, his neighborship and fellowship 
his gift to the community where he could con- 
tribute what he had and was to those to whom 
he chiefly owed it, was so utterly in opposition 
to ordinary ways of doing and ordinary human 
motive that it must be prompted by some sort 
of hypocrisy, and must cover some kind of 
trickery. These people must have some de- 
sign upon their money, their children, or their 
faith. 

When they did come to appreciate that « these 
people” who had comeamong them desired only 
their friendship and their confidence; that they 
had no proselyting propaganda, no money-mak- 
ing scheme, no chance to be anything but fel- 
low-men, fellow-citizens, neighbors, the re- 
sponse was unreserved and more than could 
have been asked. By scores the people came, 
and from being merely a home in the midst of 
a crowded and needy neighborhood, the settle- 
ment became truly a social center for the com- 
munity, and such it is increasingly to this day. 

HOW IT VAS STARTED. 

It had long been a cherished desire of Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor, who had come from 
Hartford to Chicago Theological Seminary to 
be professor of Christian Sociology and the 
English Bible, to establish a settlement upon 
lines similar to those of Hull House, where his 
students should be able to study life at first 
hand, and where classroom theory and letter 
could be applied in spirit aud in practice. To 
a much larger and more democratic life it has 
grown under his hand. Beginning with a group 
of two or three students under the direction of 
Mr. Herman F. Hegner, then a seminary stu- 
dent, now pastor of Bethany Church, detailed 
for the work, the settlement first found root in 
the home of an Irish-American citizen of the 
ward on West Erie street, the relationships of 
the group grew and widened until, by the time 
of its removal to the present building in 1894, 
there was a good nucleus for the present work. 

GATHERING THE CHILDREN. 


The first steps were with the children, so far 
as the present institutional work is concerned. 
Miss Bertha Hofer, now Mrs. Hegner, made one 
voyage of discovery and invitation for the kin- 
dergarten, and none since. At 6.30 the follow- 
ing morning, a horde of youngsters of every 
nationality and shade of cleanliness were sit- 
ting and howling and clamoring at the doorstep 
for the kindergarten. Then it was a very small 
group; now it is all but a hundred in number, 
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overflowing from one room where it began, to 
fill all the basement. ‘Then there were a hand- 
ful of assistants from a distant kindergarten 
training school; now the settlement kindergar- 
ten is the object lesson of a Chicago Commons 
kindergarten training school, over which Mrs. 
Hegner presides with unexcelled excellence of 
theory and practicability of method, 


FOR THE MOTHERS. 


Once the children had come it was an easy 
matter to bring in the mothers. Friday even- 
ings are devoted to mothers’ meetings, and no 
feature of the work of the Commons is more 
effective. In the kindergarten room they gather 
—usually in two circles, of English and German 
speaking mothers. There are practical talks, 
by folks who know, on child-management and 
the thousand perplexing details of motherhood. 
Then they gather for a ‘*general exercise” of 
kindergarten games, songs, simple calisthenics, 
and other things which the mothers can put to 
immediate use in the homes. When it is re- 
membered that many of these mothers were all 
but playless in their childhood ; that in dozens 
of cases their mothers never sang them a song 
or told them a story, it will be seen how much 
these evenings must mean to the simple- 
hearted women of the tenement houses about 
the Commons. 

THE WOMAN’S CLUB. 


But there are many women of the settlement 
neighborhood who have had larger opportuni- 
ties for culture and outlook, and for these there 
is the Woman’s Club, a department of the set- 
tlement activity second to none in importance. 
Topics of general civic and social interest are 
discussed, and some of the best speakers in 
Chicago address the Woman’s Club. These 
more robust exercises are interspersed with 
social occasions, wkich are among the most en- 
joyable incidents of the settlement’s life. 

One feature of the club’s activity is its an- 
nual celebration of the settlement’s birthday. 
Three times this festival has called together a 
happy company of the settlement’s friends and 
neighbors to join in celebration of the comple- 
tion of a year of mutual love and service. 
Usually upon these occasions the club has 
made some useful present to the resident 
group. 

FOR THE YOUNG WOMEN, 

Almost at the founding of the settlement was 
the beginning of the Girl’s Progressive Club, 
and it has been one of the strong arms of the 
settlement’s work all the time. It has increased 
in membership from a scant half-dozen to 
nearly a hundred, and a rare and sisterly fel- 





lowship exists. In it are organized working 
girls of the Commons neighborhood, and sev- 
eral of the settlement residents help in the 
self-culture effort of the club. The last of the 
club’s delightful socials was a New England 
party in celebration of Thanksgiving. We had 
hoped to give photographs of that jolly group, 
but the plates were spoiled. 





PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
Founder and Resident Warden, Chicago Commons, 


THE GOOD WILL CLUB. 


The boys, who used to be the settlement’s 
greatest problem, are now one of its greatest 
sources of pride; organized into groups under 
assisting workers, all subsidiary to the * blue 
ticket” Good Will Club, for membership in 
whose autonomous body, with its studies of 
electricity, civics and American history, the 
boys strive in terms of cleanliness and good 
behavior. This club meets on Thursday nights, 
the groups on Friday, with two or three small 
clubs meeting during the week. 

One novel feature of the boys’ department is 
the chess club, made up of boys who once were 
irrepressible embodiments of perpetual motion 
and sleepless mischief, but who now spend 
often an hour or more at a time in silent study 
over a game of chess. This club meets on 
Tuesday evenings. 

Much space has been given in THE COMMONS 
to the Good Will farm-camp, near Elgin, in 
which the boys and girls of the clubs had vary- 
ing periods of summer life. Plans are making 
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for the next year’s work, but expansion of that 
matter would just now be premature. 
GROUPS OF GIRLS. 


Wednesday evening the house is full of girls, 
whom the resident kindergartners, with assist- 
ance of non-resident workers, give the pleas- 
antest sort of an evening of games, songs, 
stories, sewing, and the like. The girls and 
boys alike enjoy the privileges of a growing 
circulating library, increased from time to 
time by gifts of books or money. The girls 
share with the boys also the manual training, 
and have now two deeply interested classes, 
learning to use their hands with tools for sim- 
ple construction. 

A branch of the children's club work, slowly 
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Federation maintains its organization, and 
again and again proves its vitality, vigor and 
usefulness as a factor in the politics of the 
ward for civic betterment. It is likely thata 
general municipal club will be organized 
shortly, and it will be described in these col- 
umns. There is proposed also a strictly neigh- 
borhood social club of the men, to be organized 
early in the year. 
EDUCATIONAL CLUBS, 

In the educational work of the settlement 
this year, it has been the policy to emphasize 
greatly the social aspect of the work. We have 
found that our neighbors are unable, for vari- 
ous reasons, to respond to offers of formal edu- 
cational classes, and the acceptance of such as 





IN THE CHESS CLUB. 
Snap shot glimpse of a series of exciting games. 


spreading to other departments, is the penny 
provident bank, in which there are now upward 
of 2¢0 depositors listed, with every prospect of 
increasing usefulness. 


WHEN THE MEN MEET. 


The most difficult work the settlement has to 
«tackle " is that of competing for young men 
with the theater, the pleasure club, and the 
similar attractions of popular life. At this 
point the settlement is weakest, but in its min- 
istry to the older and more purposeful men, it 
has succeeded well. On Tuesday evenings 
there is a variable but usually large audience 
of earnest men in the big basement room to 
discuss social and economic topics. 


The Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic 





we have had has been, as in other settlements, 
more largely by residents of other neighbor- 
hoods than ourown. To meet this condition 
we have, to a large extent, defaulted in our 
strictly educational work, and are devoting 
ourselves to the organization of social clubs, 
only incidentally educational. The most suc- 
cessful of these thus far is our Shakespeare 
reading circle, meeting on Saturday evenings. 
An American history study club is in prospect 
for the opening year, and other clubs will form 
as efficient leaders (most difficult to find) ap- 
pear. 

In addition to these clubs, we are making 
available resources of art and literature,through 
the loan picture collection, referred to in the 
last issue of THE COMMONS, and also by means 
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of the traveling library, kindly placed at our 
disposal by the Parmelee Library Co. The 
success of this feature will be dilated upon in 
&@ later issue. 


AN ETHICAL GATHERING, 


Beginning with the second Sunday in January 
we Shall resume our « Pleasant Sunday After- 
noon,” intermitted so as to give fair start to the 
«« People’s Hour” evening service at the Taber- 
nacle. Every effort will be made to make this 
@ social hour for ethical uplift, presenting, 
with all the aid of music and other auxiliary 





ice as pastor, and Rev. Henry J. Condit, his 
associate, is, with Mrs. Condit, resident in the 
settlement. The resident group continues its 
contribution of an efficient contingent of work- 
ers in the church activity. A later issue of THE 
COMMONS will report upon the work in greater 
detail. 





COMMONS NOTES. 


-——Miss Abbott, of Oak Park, will organize a 
millinery class the first week in January. 


——Theillustrations for this issue were made 





THE KINDERGARTEN THANKSGIVING. 
Flash light of the simple feast, taken under disadvantages of light and perpetual motion. 


attractions, and with rigid avoidance of contro- 
versial and sectarian or otherwise divisive 
vocabulary, great moral and spiritual truths 
for incarnation in daily life. 

In this connection, it is proposed also to con- 
centrate also in Sunday afternoon and evening 
gatherings of the boys and girls for quieter 
and, perhaps, more purposeful thought than is 
possible in the week-day meetings. 

RELATION WITH THE TABERNACLE, 

Space is available only for the briefest refer- 
ence to our continued cordial relation with the 
neighboring Tabernacle Church. Professor 
Taylor continues his gratuitous, friendly serv- 





hurriedly and under difficulties, but they are 
sufficient to give glimpses of the settlement 
work. 

—-_aA group of friends interested in the study 
of co-operative movements meets at the settle- 
ment every Saturday evening for reading and 
conference. 

——Miss Haskell and Miss Wallace, of the 
kindergarten training class, are leaders of the 
‘junior club,” for children just out of the kin- 
dergarten, which meets in the kindergarten 
rooms after school Friday. 

——Miss Ida E. Hegner, one of the first resi- 
dents of the settlement, still conducts her suc- 
cessful club of girls from 12 to 16 years old, 
meeting now on Thursday evenings. Two fine 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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No. 31. CHICAGO. NOV. 39, 1898. 
HE space available for communications is 
limited in THE Commons, but we shall 
endeavor to find room in the next issue for some 
comment of a good friend upon utterances 
of this paper with reference to communism in 
the early church. 





HE letter of Mr. Alex. Allan, published in 
another column, is of timely interest as 
the forcible utterance of a man who finds con- 
firmation in literal Bible prophecy of the 
beliefs and actions of men who have wrought 
economic brotherhood. We refer it to the 
prayerful attention of those who are so ready 
to quote Scripture in defense of the present 
order of society. 





F ALL the obstacles to social regeneration, 
O none is more disheartening than the 
grewsome ignorance, indifference and all but 
wilful blindness to the most obvious social 
facts, of men whose position of prominence or 
responsibility would seem to imply their at 
least elementary knowledge of the situation. 
Now the president of the Illinois Humane So- 
ciety proposes to eradicate hoodlum crime with 
the whipping post! We shall expect next to 
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hear it proposed to cure measles and whooping 
cough by spanking, and to treatappendicitis by 
applying court-plaster to the leit great toe! 
The young city hoodlum is the legitimate and 
inevitable fruit of the slum, and as long as 
slums exist, aud the conditions which create 
and perpetuate them, the hoodlum, young and 
old, will exist, and corporal punishment, or any 
other kind of punishment, will have about as 
much effect upon juvenile crime, or any other 
kind of crime,as the prayers of a Hottentot sor- 
cerer would have on the botany of the other side 
of the moon. The economic conditions of the 
city of Chicago produce in any one week of the 
year more hoodlums and juvenile criminals 
than could be whipped into good citizens in 
the life-time of the Humane Society. 


HIS issue of THE Commons is devoted 
T largely to the interests of the Chicago 
Commons Settlement. We find justification in 
this since this paper is the only organ of the 
settlement with which it can reach its friends, 
and since it has always borne the major share 
of the expense and responsibility for the pub]j- 
cation. Moreover, it may not be unfair to re- 
gard Chicago Commons as one of the most 
representative of the settlements, in that it 
manifests nearly if not quite all of the phases 
of settlement work both direct and indirect. It 
has seemed wise to us to assume that some at 
least of our readers are unfamiliar with the 
history of the settlement, and to outline its 
progress as well as its present work. At the 
same time we have no desire to take advantage 
of the fact that the paper circulates so largely 
among the friends of other settlements to draw 
attention and sympathy to our own work. We 
should be very greatly gratified to find that our 
appeal and comment in this one case had 
served to obtain for every settlement the sup- 
port and confidence of those who by territorial 
location or other facts should properly be re- 
garded as their «“‘ constituency.” 


HERE are no conceivable terms upon which 
T reoaa be justincare he grant of a franchise 
to the Chicago street railroads for fifty years. 
No negotiations whatever would be tolerable 
under the nefarions Allen law, but, be the law 
never so good, the man does not live upon earth 
today who can fix conditions of compensation 
or fares for fifty or-even twenty;vears. — Within 
that time means of transit or conditions of city 
life may have changed so that even one cent 
fare would be exorbitant. For ourselves, we 
are opposed to granting these companies long- 
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time (even twenty-year) franchises upon any 
terms. The time has come for large cities to 
own and operate their own street railroads, and 
the only terms of agreement to which we should 
give endorsement would be such as clearly con- 
templated the assumption by the city, upon 
terms of equity, of the whole business of power 
traffic upon its own streets. Already the city is 
owner of the major portion of what the rail- 
roads claim as their « property,’ in the form 
of the strip of its own street which the cor- 
porations have coolly capitalized as their own. 
The people of Chicago are paying interest to 
the street railroads upon the uncompensated 
use of their own property! It is largely to be 
decided by the street railroads themselves, at 
this time, whether they shall derive a profit- 
able and creditable business from their present 
negotiations with the city of Chicago upon a 
basis of fairdealing and right outlook upon the 
future, or whether, upon their forcing their 
criminal will upon the people through the de- 
bauchery of public servants, the alleged * con- 
tract” shall within afew years be nullified and 
abrogated, like any other one-sided ‘ agree- 
ment” obtained by force or fraud. No man is 
under obligation of either law or equity to re- 
gard a nefarious bargain made by bribery be- 
tween a burglar and his own unfaithful watch- 
man. 





“ RIDGET’S FRIEND” contributes to this 

B issue some rather searching questions on 
the “servant girl problem” which we print 
without comment. Domestic service is the 
black spot in the labor situation today, and 
the chief cause of the impossibility of getting 
good domestic servants is the iniquitous con- 
ditions in which domestic labor is usually per- 
formed. One of the best proofs of the inherent 
nobility and dignity of the human race is the 
fact that self-respecting girls are averse to be- 
coming barely-tolerated aliens in a kitchen- 
domain whose life and status are somewhere 
between those of a slave and a domestic 
animal. 





HE striking communication of the newly- 
founded Right Relationship League, 
printed upon our cover, should have the ear- 
nest reading of every reader of THE CoMMONS 
interested in the cause of co-operation. It is 
not in the ordinary sense an advertisement, 
but is printed with full editorial endorsement 
and confidence. If our readers write to the 
League headquarters for information we sball 
be glad to have them mention their seeing the 
communication in THE CoMMoNS, 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


A red or blue mark in this space indicates*that 
| your subscription has expired with this issue, 

and that you can best help THE COMMONS anid the 
cause for which it stands by using the enclosed subscription 
blank to-day for renewal. This will save you the annoy- 
ance of a further reminder, and us the time and money that 
a letter and postage would cost, and that might better be 
used in the direct extension of our work. 








Studies of the & % vw vw 
yo oe Labor Movement 
WHITHER? 


(TO A GIRL] 


Whither, whither, pretty child? 

The worid is not yet open! 

Oh, see, how quiet it is all around! 

’Tis before daybreak, the streets are mute, 

Whither, whither do you hurry? 

Tis now good to sleep, 

And, do you see, the flowers are still adreaming, 

Every bird’s nest ts still silent. 

Whither, pray, are you driven now? 

Whither do you hurry, tell me, and what to do? 
—* To earn a living!” 


Whither, whither, pretty child, walking so late at night? 
Alone through the darkness and cold! 
And everything is at rest, the world is silent. 
Whither does the wind carry you? 
You will yet lose your way! 
Searcely has day smiled on you, 
How can the night help you? 
For it is mute and deaf and blind. 
Whither, whither, with easy mind? 

—*To earn a living!” 

—Morris Rosenfeld, in * Songs of the Ghetto.” 


THE SERVANT GIRL PROBLEM, 


A student of the domestic servant question 
has prepared for THE Commons the following 
servant girl catechism, with a view of assisting 
in solving the everlasting question of domestic 
service, and we sincerely hope that every 
reader of THE ComMoNS who has faced this 
mighty problem will examine these questions, 
and fairly answer them, not ‘‘ out loud ”’ neces- 
sarily, but in honest self-examination of his 
own conscience. And it might not be a bad 
idea to get Bridget’s opinion on these points. 

CATECHISM. 

1. Do you * keep a girl ?”’ 

2. What is her last name ? 

3. What do you call her? What does she 
call you? 

4. What is your estimate of her character? 
Is she conscientious, faithful, industrious and 
efficient ? 

5. What is her estimate of your character ? 
Does she regard you as conscientious, faithful, 
industrious and efficient ? 
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6. Are youhersuperior? In what respects? 
Why? 

7. Are you better educated than she? Why? 

8. Is she respectful to you? Are you re- 
spectful to her? Do you expect her to treat 
you better than you treat her, or differently ? 

9. Does she love you? Why should she? 

10. Do you love her? Why shouldn't you ? 

11. Where is her room? How big is it? 
Did you ever sleep there? Would you ? 

12. How much do you charge her for it? 
Would you pay that for the room? Suppos- 
ing you had to do it or starve ! 

13. Does she like her place ? 

14. Would you like to work in her place, and 
under identical conditions? Why ? 

15. How many hours does she work every 
day? How many days a week ? 

16. Whatdo you pay her? For how many 
hours would that be fair pay ? 

17. Would you work so many hours at such 
work for such pay ? 

18. What is the difference? Suppose she 
should refuse and you could not fill her place ? 

19. How many hours of the day are her very 
Own ? 

20. How does she spend them ? 

2i. Do you prescribe the hour of her return 
upon her “evenings out?” 

22. Does your employer control your time 
evenings, or prescribe your bedtime ? 

23. How many Sundays has she at liberty in 
the month ? 

24. How many have you ? 

25. Would you like to live in the midst of 
your own daily work so that you could never 
escape from it ? 

26. Suppose your husband lived in his 
office ? 

27. Is Bridget a member of your family cir- 
cle? Why? 

28. If not, why do you expect her to take a 
loyal interest in that in which she has no part ? 
29. Does she eat with the family? Why? 

30.. Is her food as good as yours? As hot 
and fresh and nicely served? Why ? 

31. How would you like to live in a strange 
family with no part in its life, living by your- 
self, eating by yourself—an alien, whose kiug- 
dom was the kitchen and the cellar ? 

32. Whatis her social life? Does she share 
yours? Why? 

33. Does she read? What does she read? 
Where does she get it ? 

34. Isshe ever lonesome? Does she ever 
sit with you in the evening ? 

35. Did you ever spend an evening sitting 
alone in the kitchen ? 





36. Did you ever sit with her and talk about 
her girlhood, her friends, hopes, fears, ambi- 
tions ? 

37. Doesshe love music? Do you ever take 
her toa concert, or driving with you, or walk- 
ing with you ? 

38. Does she love your children? Why 
should she ? 

39. Will your child ever have to do menial 
service, perhaps for hers? How do you know? 

40. Would you like to have your child sleep 
in Bridget’s room, eat Bridget’s food, wear 
Bridget’s clothes, live Bridget’s life? Why 
not ? 

41. Are vou, or is your child, made of differ- 
ent flesh than hers, or do you feel more keenly? 

How do you know ? 

44. Are you taking thought of her mind and 
intellectual culture ? 

43. What do you care about Bridget except 
for what you can get out of her for the least | 
possible money ? 

44. Why should she care anything about | 
you except to get the biggest possible pittance 
for the least amount of service ? | 

| 
| 





45. Wherein is Bridget, after all, better than 
a slave? 

46. How much more do you give her than y 
her food, clothes and shelter ? Could she freely 
escape from service to you or someone like you, 
or worse ? 

47. Shall you support her in old age and 
helplessness ; pay for her medical attendance ; 
keep her when she breaks down, and bury her 
when she dies ? 

48. Would not a slavemaster do that ? 

49. Does she get from you fellowship and 
personal affection in return for the addition of 
her personality to your family ? 

50. After all, what have taithfulness, loy- 
alty, respect, love, cheerfulness, mutual con- 
sideration, equal rights and duties, brotherly 
or sisterly fellowship to do with your hard bar- 
gain with Bridget ? BRIDGET’S FRIEND. 





I have looked at this claim by the light of his- 
tory and my own conscience, and it seems to me 80 
looked at to be a most just claim, and that resist- 
ance to it means nothing short of a denial of the 
hope of civilization. This,then, is the claim: It ° 
is right and necessary that all men should have 
work to do which shall be worth doing, and be of 
itself pleasant to do, and which should be done 
under such conditions as would make it neither 
over-wearisome nor over-anxious. Turn that claim 
about as I may, think of it as long as I can, I can- 
not find that it.isan exorbitant claim; yet again 
I say if society would or could admit it, the face 


of the world would be changed; discontent and 3 
strife and dishonesty would be ended.— Wélliam 7 





Morris. 
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COMMONS NOTES. 


(Continued jJrom page 7.) 


cooking classes have been formed from this 
club, and there are more to follow. 


r——Miss Thayer, of the resident force, with 
the assistance of Miss Edith Conant of Oak 
Park, is conducting cooking classes for the 
girls, and will shortly «xtend this work for the 
benefit of neighborhood women. 

- ——During the absence in the East of Miss 
Mari Hofer, who has from the beginning con- 
ducted the settlement choruses for adults and 
children, the Choral Club has been conducted 
by Mr. E. W. Freeman, o! Irving Park, and the 
children’s chorus with notable success by Miss 





“MISS ALICE’ 





snpongianginoe 
> AND “MISS FAITH,” 





80. From all parts of the city, and from many 
of its suburbs, a long succession of noble 
friends, to the number of fifty or more, each 
year, have joined their self-sacrificing efforts 
with our own in the service of the common 
cause. Others in more distant towns or coun- 
try places have co-operated with us by throw- 
ing their quiet homes open to our sick or 
weary neighbors with unwearied hospitality. 
During the past year perhaps the gravest 
financial crisis the settlement has been obliged 
to pass through was met as resolutely as gen- 
erously by the individual gifts and efforts of 
our trustees and a few other friends. In that 





Two Kindergartners with their United Group of Neighborhood Children. 


Anne Stewart, who conducted the music teach- 
ing in the Montefiore vacation school during 
the summer. 


A PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


Prof. Graham Taylor's Word of Cheer and Appeal 
to the Friends of Chicago Commons. 


To THE FRIENDS OF CHICAGO COMMONS: 
Chicago Commons enters upon its fifth year 
with grateful memories of the past and bright 
hopes for the future. Our faith has been ful- 
filled, for we believed that if a few of us could 
stand in the breach long enough, sufficient re- 
source, both personal and financial, would rally 
to maintain and develop the work. It has been 





union of willing hearts and hands there was 
proven to be the strength sufficient unto our 
day ever since, for, without public appeal, and 
with very few personal solicitations, which the 
pressure of work would not have allowed the 
writer to make, the increasing but still modest 
needs of our ever-growing work have been all 
the while a little more than met. Closing our 
fiscal year without debt, we can on this account 
more confidently and encouragingly appeal for 
the $6,900 which, if entrusted to us, we can 
safely and effectively invest in the social 
service of the common life. What we have re- 
ceived hitherto has come to us through the 
faith and free will of nearly a thousand givers 
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scattered all over the country, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the New England coast. The 
largest gift received from a single individual 
during the year was $500, which was offered 
without solicitation. The balance, as in former 
years, came to us in a large number of small 
contributions from self-sacrificing friends of 
meager means. Very sacred to us is the trust 
of such offers, and very serious are the obliga- 
tions under which they place us. Ali we can 
offer is the gratuitous service of our own lives, 
in endeavoring to render the utmost service 
which these offerings enable us to attempt. 

This issue of THE ComMMoONS will be followed 
by a brief personal plea to all who have ever 
thus co-operated with us to continue to do so. 
With the three or four thousand other readers 
of THE ComMMoNS we will simply leave this 
statement of the current need of our work. 

The most serious problem facing the devel- 
opment and even perpetuation of the work of 
Chicago Commons, however, remains to be 
solved. The expiration of the five-year lease 
of our present residence is so near at hand as 
to make it imperative that a movement be 
initiated at once to provide permanent quar- 
ters for the work which may fairly claim to 
have been recoguized as a permanent feature 
of Chicago’s life and service. Upon this pro}b- 
lem both trustees and residents are hard at 
work, trying to decide upon the best strategic 
site of the neighborhood, the plans for the 
most suitable building, and the means of 
securing Fifty Thousand Dollars ($ 0,000) to 
endow the work, either with au interest-bear- 
ing fund or with a building which will provide 
it with both shelter and revenue. 

Yours, in the service of the Kingdom and its 

Christian social order, 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 





























Leading Dental Depots Anywhere & Everywhere 


[FOR THE COMMONS,] 


“THY KINGDOM COME.” 
BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


While men climb, trampling others ‘neath their heel, 
While gold supplants the truth, while right is dumb, 

Till justice gains the grace to think and feel, 
Fruitless the prayer, * Lord, thy kingdom come.” 


FOR THE COMMONS. ] 


LOOK UP! 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 

We hear the merry Chrismas chimes, 

We hear * Peave and good will to men;’ 
We echo back * Disjointed times, 

O send the Christ child here again; 
Thy people starve, they pray and plead, 

The world is out of tune to-day, 

And thy disciples go their way 
Bent down with woes, with feet that bleed, 
And hearts rent for this human need. 


> 


“From surpliced choirs the anthems ring, 
Outside the aged beg instead, 
And little children their wares sing 
To win a single crust of bread. 
‘Good will to men!’ peals out inside, 
‘And glory to our Lord on high!’ 
And He, alas, is passing by 
With crown of thorns and pierced side, 
Nor can his Comforter abide.” 


Have faith, you prophets of to-day 
Who stagger ’neath your neighbors’ load; 
Denounce the wrong, but see the ray 
That leads into a better road! 
Be sure that be it near or far, 
The Lord his promise shall fulfill, 
That He is in his temple still; 
That wrong nor sin can never mar 
The Magi’s glorious guiding star. 
Look up to eateh the gleam of dawn, 
Be first to see the little gains, 
Have Moses’ faith, who plodded on 
When his weak cravens prayed for chains; 
Oh, take the yoke of Christ to bear 
The blindness and the sia and wrong, 
The weary world still rolls along, 
For gladness lifts its crushing eare, 
Till silent voices burst to song. 


“OLD SKINFLINT.” 


BY EDWARD T. KEYES. 


Years ago John Skinner came to our village, 
from nobody knows where. Everybody tried 
to find out, of course, but no one succeeded. A 
couple of weeks after his arrival he bought & 
store building and stock of goods from a mer- 
chant who wanted to retire. 

The second story of the building he had pur- 
chased had been partitioned for housekeeping 
purposes. As soon as he took possession of 


@ 
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the property he employed mechanics to fit the 
rooms with every modern convenience. 

Both inside and outside blinds were made 
for all the windows. 

When everything had been fixed to his liking 
he moved his personal belongings from the 
hotel, and from that moment to the day he 
died, no human being but himself ever entered 
that part of the premises. 

He did all of his own housework, including 
couking, washing, ironing and mending. 

Iu the store he had one clerk to help him. 

He had advertised for a middle-aged assist- 
ant, and when this man applied for the posi- 





any circumstances, nor sell goods for a single 
cent less than the authorized price. 

«* You must never present customers or their 
children with anything taken from stock, not 
even a stick of candy. 

«‘ You will have two weeks vacation each year, 
one week in January and one in July, with full 
pay allowed. If absent at any other time your 
salary will be docked. 

*«‘ Fourth, when on duty and there are no cus- 
tomers waiting, your post will be near the store 
entrance, mine will be at the rear. I wish to 
avoid waiting upon patrons, except when you 
are too busy to give them attention. 











OFF FOR A PICNIC, 


Some of the Settlement Children start 


tion Skinner told him he might have the place, 
as long as he lived, if he would agree to the 
conditions. 

‘‘ First, you must never address one word to 
me upon any subject not connected with the 
conduct of the store. 

*¢Second, when anyone attempts to make me 
the subject of conversation, you are to politely 
but firmly discourage them. 

«¢ Third, you are to open the store every morn- 
ing at 6. I will give you an hour off at noon. 
The store will be closed for the night at 7 Pp. mM. 
You must never return to the store or enter it 
except between 6 4. M. and 7 Pp. M. week days. 
You must never give credit to any one under 





for Fields and Woods—A Midsummer Scene. 


«Fifth, you must not under any circum- 
stances attempt to enter my apartments up- 
stairs There isa bell and speaking-tube in the 
back room; ring the bell and tell me through 
the tube what you wish, and I will direct what 
is to be done, but remember you are not to 
speak to me upon any topic except it be in 
reference to the conduct of the business.” 

For thirty-one years the store was run in ac- 
cordance with these rules. At first the village 
folks tried to discover why Skinner lived as he 
did, and several who were kindly disposed 
sought to draw him from his seclusion. Like 
all else in life which is, but which is not 
understandable, he was left to «‘gang his ain 
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gait,” as “Sandy Dodge,” the Scotch ditch- 
digger of the place, reeommended he be per- 
mitted to do. 

Skinner was scrupulously exact in his deal- 
ings, always paying the odd penny and de- 
manding same from others. He was never 
known to give anything to anybody. He was 
believed to be very rich. At Christmas time, 
when other merchants responded to the «Merry 
Christmas” greetings of children by some 
trifling gift, Skinner simply thanked the little 
folks, and, with a smile, wished them a “ Merry 
Christmas.” 

The minister, in commenting upon these 
traits, said his name should have been «Skin- 
flint,’ and gradually folks called him that, 
until few remembered his right name. 

Men and women with generous natures are 
to be found everywhere. There were many 
such persons, no doubt, within a stone’s throw 
of old «‘Skinflint’s”’ store. This seems likely, 
because when “Hughey Coregan,” who lived 
around the corner, was going with consump- 
tion, and his wife, who supported the family 
by taking in washing, couldn’t afford to buy the 
kinds of food which the doctor recommended, 
some Samaritan, every now and then, brought 
a basket of good things and left it in the shed 
at the rear of the house where Mrs. Coregan 
couldn’t help finding it. 

*‘ Maybe the Doctor did it,” said Aunt Kitty 
Martin, when she heard of it, and because of 
that suggestion Mrs, Coregan washed for the 
Doctor with a lighter heart than she would 
have done, until she worked out what she 
owed him. 

But it was in winter, about Christmas time, 
that these good souls were most active. 

When Widow Boyd was recovering from 
pneumonia and hadn’t money to buy warm 
woolens for herself, because she had spent 
every cent she had in trying to clothe her little 
ones comfortably, she found a package at the 
back door containing what she most needed. 

When Josiah Eckert and two of his children 
were down with small-pox, and no one seemed 
willing to take care of them, and Mrs. Eckert 
was.nearly dead herself from overwork, a trained 
nurse came from the city and said: ‘* Some- 
body in town, she didn’t know who, had s: nt 
money to the hospital she worked in, enough 
to pay her salary for three weeks and for her 
ticket both ways.” 

One Christmas, Willie Scott, who was hump- 
backed, and who had never walked since he 
got the white swelling, got a chair in which he 
could wheel himself about. It came by express 
addressed to «‘ Willie.” His mother wrote to 


the makers, thinking there must be some mis- 
take, but they wrote back it was all right. 
They said, ** Money to pay for the chair accom- 
panied the order.” 

** Deafy,”’ Widow Jensen’s deaf and dumb boy 
received a scholarship at a school celebrated 
for its work for those aftlicted with loss of 
speech and hearing. A serviceable trunk con- 
taining two suits of clothes and other wearing 
apparel came by express, with a letter promis- 
ing that from time to time other necessary 
things would be sent to the boy, provided he 
guve his teacher evidences of a desire to better 
himself. No name was signed. 

‘Old Daddy Price,” the wood sawyer, had by 
scrimping and pincling saved up enough 
money to send his motherless grandchild away 
to school. The money which was to pay her 
tuition had finally been taken from the bank, 
and the old man and his darling were to leave 
next day for the academy. Some one broke 
into the house that night and stole the school 
fund. A few weeks later some other body wrote 
an anonymous letter expressing sympathy and 
enclosing about what had been stolen. 

‘the night before Christmas, 189-, was bit- 
terly cold. There had been a driving snow- 
storm all day, then the wind veered to the 
northwest and blew the snow into great drifts. 
Few people ventured out that night. 

The next day while making his way through 
one of the back streets, Mr. Rodd, the black- 
smith, stumbled upon something in a great 
drift of snow. It was the body of « Old Skin- 
flint.” 

Not far from where he lay was a basket, and 
in the basket a box bearing the words, ‘* Merry 
Christmas,” and the name of a sick child, the 
only daughter of a drunken, dissolute charac- 
ter who lived a short distance farther down the 
street. 

The box and its wrappings were exactly like 
others which had been left at dwellings of 
many poor families that night. 

The basket was of peculixr construction. 
Mrs. Coregan told Aunt Kitty Martin it was the 
counterpart of those which used to be left in 
the back shed when « Hughey” was going with 
consumption. 

Widow ‘«Jensen” and Widow *« Boyd,” 
«‘ Daddy Price” and scores of villagers came to 
view the remains and to examine the box and 
basket. It had never occurred to any of them 
that it was «Old Skinflint” who befriended 
them. 

The funeral was held in the apartments over 
the store. One of the rooms indicated its long 
use asa workshop. It contained a bench and 
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tools of every sort. There were two or three 
unfinished baskets and boxes. 

Skinner's clerk conducted the simple service, 
telling his hearers in a broken voice of some 
things he knew about, and others which he 
strongly suspected. 


Notr.—We can furnish copies of this little 
story, in booklet form, in any quantity, for one 
cent each, and believe that the story, rightly 
distributed among Sunday school classes and 
other people, young and old, would inspire 
much giving of a quiet kind. And we might 
remark, also, in passing, that the Commons, 
and indeed any of the settlements, would be 
very glad to be the agent of any amount of 
judicious giving of this kind in behalf of those 
who desire to keep their left hand in ignorance 
of the doings of their right. 


I HEAR IT WAS CHARGED AGAINST ME. 

I hear it was charged against me that I sought 
to destroy institutions, 

But really I am neither for nor against insti- 
tutions, 

(What indeed have I in common with them ? or 

what with the destruction of them ?) 

Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in 
every city of these States inland and sea- 
board, ; 

And in the fields and woods, and above every 
keel, little or large, that dents the water, 

Without edifices or rules or trustees or any 
argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


— Walt Whitman in «« Leaves of Grass.” 


BROTHERHOOD AND PROPHECY. 


Ep1trok oF THE Commons, Dear Sir:—The 
October number of your neat little monthly is 
received and read with much interest. My 
eyes and ears are ever on the alert for indica- 
tions of the fulfilment of that time when “the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High.”—(Dan. 7:27.) I notice by your paper 
that the year 1896 marks the time when the 
Christian Commonwealth was effectually or- 
ganized. That year was also, according to Bible 
chronology, the end of the lease of power 
granted to the Gentile nations « until He comes 
whose right it is to reign.” 

We read that «‘the powers that be” are or- 
dained of God, yet this cannot prove that these 
powers are by any means a good thing, unless 
perhaps to give us that experience of evil in 
order we may appreciate the good. Indeed, the 
national powers which began with Nebuchad- 
nezzar are characterized in scripture as terri- 
ble beasts, and from the way that they have 
devoured the poor widows and orphans it is 
clear that they are of the carnivorous type. 

The times of the Gentiles are generally con- 








ceded by chronologists to be a period of 2,520 
years, beginning with the King of Babylon, 
«the head of gold,” to whom God «gave the 
power, and strength, and glory” of the typical 
Kingdom of God under the kings of Judah, 
just eighteen years before Israel was carried 
away captive to Babylon for seventy years. 
They were afterwards liberated in the first year 
of Cyrus, 536 B.C. If we add 18-70-536 B. C. to 
1896 A. D. we have 2,520 years, or the length of 
the time that the right to rule was civen over 
to the Gentiles. As the typical kingdom ex- 
isted in dead form for eighteen years before 
their utter destruction, we may reasonably in- 
fer that the end of these powers that are now 
will, perhaps, prolong their allotted period 
through various hypocritical concessions to 
the cries of the laborers who have reaped down 
their fields while defrauded of their hire.— 
Jas. 5: 4. 

These truths should claim interest from 
every one who is praying from the heart «« Thy 
kingdom come.” And I hail with joy that which 
seems to be the small] beginning of a realization 
of the answer to ‘* Thy will be done on the 
earth.” 

Krom scripture we learn that the Lord will 
break in pieces these beastly kingdoms in order 
to set up His kingdom. It is not surprising 
that these changes are both going on at the 
same time; it is the time foretold when ‘the 
plowman shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth seed.”— 
(Amos 9:13.) 

Our Lord has given us the everlasting prin- 
ciples of true government. Any organization 
thus founded will stand the fiery test of God’s 
wrath because the principle is everlasting— 
«« love never fails.’”” Some men say communism 
is a good thing and according to the spirit of 
Christ, but it is not practicable by men in the 
flesh. If this argument issound, then the work 
of the Spirit is a failure. Should the fact that 
we cannot live up to the law of liberty perfectly 
be a pretext for self-agrandizement? As well 
say because we cannot be holy as He (God) is 
holy, we should become incarnate devils. 
These good people say we can only approxi- 
mate to the holiness of God. How far would 
they go to approximate the spirit of Christ? If 
communism is too far, where will they mark 
the danger line? Perhaps where it touches 
their pocket-book or their social standing. 

There is no doubt what Jesus had reference 
to when he said “that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom.” Peter knew what he 
meant by this, for he said, ‘Lord, we have for- 
saken all to follow Thee, what shall we have 
therefor?” In modern language, our Lord’s 
words would be: a rich man shall hardly be- 
come a Christian. If communism is not here 
understood, our Savior’s words are meaning- 
less, for notice that He had just told a certain 
rich man to sell all that he had and distribute 
it to the poor. This is where the shoe pinches 
the rich man, so the gospel in the Apostle’s 
time drew ** not many wise men after the flesh 
(shrewd in business), not many mighty, not 
many noble,” just as you find it among com- 
munists. 

Yours under the law of liberty, 


ALEX. ALLAN, 
MorRRIS, l1l1l., Nov. 28, 1898. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS 


SociaAL SETTLEMENT, 140 Nort UNION STREET, CHICAGO. 


WINTER OF 1898-1899. 


DAILY 

All day—House open for neighbors and 
friends. 

9:00-12:00 a. m.-—Kindergarten (except 
Saturday and Sunday). 

2:00-5:00 p. m.—Kindergarten Training 
Classes. 

7:00 p. m.—Family Vespers (except 
Saturday). 


SUNDAY 
2:30 p. m.—Boys’ and Girls’ Sunday 
Clubs. 
3:30 p. m.—Pleasant Sunday Afternoon. 
7:30 p. m.—Boys’ Sunday Club. 


MONDAY 
4:00 p. m.— Manual Training (Girls). 
4:0 p. m.—Boys’ Clubs. 
4:00 p. m.—Penny Provident Bank 
4:00 p. m.—Children’s Drawing Class. 
7:30 p. m.—Boys’ Club. 
8:00 p. m.—English Reading (Scandi- 
navians) 
8:00 p. m.—Girls’ Progressive Club. 
8:00 p. m.—Library and Picture Loan- 
ing. 
TUESDAY 
4:00 p. m.—Cooking Class. 
7:00 p. m.—Cooking Class. 
7:00 p. m.—Reading Room. 
330 p. m.—Boys’ Club. 
:30 p. m.—Chess Club. 
:00 p. m.—Choral Club (Adult). 
3:15 p. m.—Industrial Economic Dis- 
cussion. 


WEDNESDAY 
4:00 p. m.—Manual Training (Boys). 
7:30 p. m.—United Girls’ Clubs. 
7:30 p. m.—Boys’ Club, 
7:30 p. m.—Library. 


THURSDAY 
4:00 p. m.—Cooking Class. 
4:00 p. m.—Children’s Choral Club. 
7:00 p. m.—Arithmetic., 
330 p. m.—Penny Provident Bank. 
:30 p. m.—Cooking Class. 
7:30 p. m.—Girls’ Club, 
330 p. m.—Boys’ Club. 
30 p. m.—Good Will Club (Boys). 


*RIDAY 
2:00 p. m.—Woman’s Club. 
2:00 p. m.—Penny Provident Bank, Lib- 
rary and Picture Loaning. 
:00 p. m.—Manual Training (Girls). 
:30 p. m.—United Boys’ Clubs. 
330 p. m.—Penny Provident Bank, Lib- 
rary and Picture Loaning. 
8:00 p. m.—Mothers’ Meeting. 
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SATURDAY 

9:00 a. m.— Manual Training (Boys). 

2:00 p. m.—Manual Training (Boys). 

6:30 p. m.—Residents’ Meeting (for 
Residents only). A 

8:00 p. m.—Shakespeare Club. 

8:00 p. m.—Co-operative Conference 
(Independent). 


Other! Appointments for Clubs, Study-Classes, Social Gatherings, etc., are made from 
os _____ time to time and for special occasions. 





For further information address or call personally upon 


John P. Gavit, 


Resident in charge of Club and Educational Appointments, 


CHICAGO COMMONS, 


Office Hours: 5:00 to 7:30 p. m. daily, 











